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RUMORED    TRANSFER    OF    GEN.  HOOKER 
TO    THE   WEST. 

COMPLIMENT    PAID     HIM    BY    THE 
o  s*  PRESIDENT.    _, 

Washington,  22d.  Gen.  Hooker  is  here,  attended! 
by  his  staff.    His  wound  is  only  considered  dan-  | 
gerous  so  far  as  it  is  liable  to  superinduce  lock- 
juw.    Rumor  says  he  is  to  have  an  important 
command,  perhaps  that  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment. 

The  President  today  appointed  Gen.  Hooker  a 
Brigadier  General  in  the  regular  army. 


y^k^ 


FBOM   WASHINGTON. 
SPECIAL,     CABINET     MEGTANti, 

GENERAL    HOOEEK    SENT    FOB. 


New  York,  13th.  A  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton says  Watts's  rebel  raid  caused  a  special  Cab- 
inet meeting  on  Saturday.  Gen.  Hallecfc  was 
present.  The  result  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  a 
despatch  was  sent  to  Gen.  Hooker,  requesting  his 
presence  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 

Runior  again  assigns  Gen.  Banks  to  the  War 
Department,  sends  Gen.  McClellan  to  tho  West, 
and  Gen.  Hooker  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  serenade  was  given  to  Gen.  Sigel  by  the 
band  ef  the  Massachusetts  33d  Regiment,  this 
evoning. 
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Col.  Alexander  K.  McClurc,    in  McClurt' s~M~aga*\ 

At  no  stage  of    the  war  was  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in    such    a    demoralized 
condition  as  during   the' period  from  the 
defeat  of    Fredericksburg    until  Hooker 
was  called   to    the    command.     Lincoln 
believed  that  some  of   Burnaide's   corps 
commanders  were  unfaithful  to  him,  and 
where  was  he  to  get  a  commander?    It 
is  an  open  secret  that  Sedgwick,  Meade, 
and  Reynolds  each    in    turn  declined  it,  I 
and    the-   president    finally     turned    to 
Hooker  as  the  only  man    whose  enthusi- 
asm might         inspire         the        de- 
moralized'    army      into       effectiveness 
as      an      aggressive      military      power. 
That  Lincoln  was  much  distressed  at  the 
condition  then  existing  is   evident  from 
many  sources,  but  he  makes  it   specially 
evident    in   a   characteristic    letter    ad- 
dressed by  him  to  (looker  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1803,  telling  him  of  his  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.      In    this     letter    he    says    to 
Hooker:     "I  think  that   during  General 
Burnside's  command  of  the   army,    you 
have'  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition  and 
thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wroncr  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honora- 
ble brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such 
a  way  as  to    believe  it,  of  your  recently 
saying  that  both  the   army  and  the  gov- 
ernment needed  a  dictator.     Of  course  it 
was  not  for  this,    but  in  spite  of   it,  that 
I  have   given  you   the  command.     Only 
those  generals  who  gain  success  can  set 
up  as  dictators.     What  I  now  ask  of  you 
is   military   success,    and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship."        Hooker    accepted     this 
pointed    admonition    like  a  true  soldier. 
his  answer  was:  "He  talks  to  me  like  a; 
father.      I  shall   not   answer  this  letter 
until  I  have  won  a  great  v'ctQyy,'^^^'" 
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The  Man  Who  Risked  the  Dictatorship 


3  •  /  r .  /  r  t./    By  R- R- CAMDEN 
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READERS  born  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  the  Civil  War  may  read  Lin- 
coln's letter  to  Hooker  without  seeing 
in  it  any  more  than  homely  sense  put 
in  an  impressive  May.  But  when  Joseph 
Hooker  read  it  he  must  have  felt  that  it 
came  from  a  master's  hand. 

Hooker  knew  that  he  had  talked  indis- 
creetly, yet  he  did  not  look  for  this.  "I 
have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it, 
of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army 
and  the  government  needed  a  dictator.  Of 
course  it  was*  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of 
it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  Only 
those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set 
up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  mili- 
tary success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship." 

Those  "who  have  merely  read  our  war 
record  as  it  is  told  in  a  hastily  written  school 
history  may  see  in  this  nothing  more  than 
Lincoln's  good  natured  confidence  in  his 
own  position.  Joseph  Hooker  knew  that 
two  dictatorships  had  been  possible.  In 
each  case  the  rival  to  the  President  had 
been  so  able  and  so  popular  that  a  weak  or 
timid  executive  might  have  been  driven 
from  the  White  House. 

No  one  now  has  so  devoted  a  following  as 
the  band  of  Abolitionists  who  counted  Fre- 
mont as  the  man  to  find  all  the  paths  the 
nation  needed.  In  their  view  Fremont  was 
a  hero,  a  man  who  could  do  everything  he 
wished,  a  master  of  mountains  and  of  mo- 
rasses, a  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  plus  a 
modern  scientist.  Mrs.  Fremont  went  to 
the  White  House  at  midnight,  and  the  pa- 
tient Lincoln  says:  "She  more  than  once  in- 
timated that  if  General  Fremont  should 
decide  to  try  conclusions  with  me,  he  could 
set  up  for  himself."  This  was  not  all  emo- 
tionalism. In  open  day  there  were  Aboli- 
tionists who  deemed  it  best  to  impeach  Lin- 
coln and  choose  Fremont  as  dictator.  Had 
Fremont  been  a  great  general,  had  he 
gained  a  victory  of  the  first  rank  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  he  might  have  done.  Fremont's 
sturdy  father-in-law,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
paraphrased  Madame  Roland  in  saying:  "Oh 
politics,  what  bamboozling  is  practiced  in 
thy  game."    Fremont's  good  looks,  and  his 


gallant  bearing,  his  French  and  Spanish,  his 
style  and  sprightliness,  made  him  a  past- 
master  in  the  Lodge  of  Bamboozlement. 
Even  now  the  verses  of  Whittier  show  how 
the  mass  of  Abolitionists  overrated  the  man 
whom  the  cool-headed  Grant  so  early 
weighed  in  a  balance  and  found  wanting. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  young  Napoleon. 
George  B.  McClellan  had  made  a  fine  record 
in  Mexico,  he  had  studied  the  art  of  war 
in  the  Crimea,  he  had  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Northwest,  he  was  a  surveyor 
and  a  bridge  builder.  "A  man  who  loved 
drill  and  discipline,  he  was  yet  a  lover  of 
popularity.  He  Avon  the  heart  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  we  have  his  own  state- 
ment that  friends  advised  him  to  march 
into  Washington  and  take  command.  What 
his  admirers  counseled  him  to  do,  the  flat- 
tery that  was  showered  upon  him,  would 
be  incredible  did  not  "McClellan's  Own 
Story"  bear  witness  to  it.  The  charm  of  his 
personality  as  told  by  so  severe  a  critic  as 
General  Michie  does  not  surprise  anyone 
who  has  listened  to  veterans  of  1861.  "Little 
Mac"  was  a  model  engineer,  organizer,  master 
of  details— all  these  he  was,  and  had  he  been 
a  general  of  aggressive  type,  had  he  used 
his  devoted  soldiers  as  Jackson  or  Taylor  [ 
would  have  used  them,  who  knows  what  he 
might  have  done?  With  all  his  talents  he 
was  not  great.  Lincoln's  pithy  saying:  "Gen- 
eral McClellan  thinks  that  it  always  rains 
on  the  just  and  never  on  the  unjust,"  goes 
a  long  way  toward  justifying  Stanton's  ex- 
plosive remark,  "if  he  had  a  million  men  he 
would  swear  that  the  enemy  had  two  mil- 
lion, and  then  be  would  sit  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  yell  for  three." 

Lincoln  had  waited  at  McClellan's  head- 
quarters till  McClellan's  political  friends 
saw  fit  to  go.  He  knew  that  Fremont's  sup- 
porters had  trampled  on  his  portrait  and 
burned  him  in  elfigy.  Lincoln  had  passed 
through  all  this,  and  it  had  not  driven  him 
from  office,  or  unnerved  him.  Quj^tly  lie  j 
wrote  to  Hooker:  "What  I  now  ask  of  you  is 
military-  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dicta-  i 
torsbip."  Surely  the  good-natured  man  from 
the  flatboat  was  as  resolute  as  the  general 
Who  had  wintered  at  Valley  Forge  or  the 
general  who  had  saved  New  Orleans.  ' 
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Lincoln,  Gen.  Hooker  and  their  stall's  at  a  review  oi'  thei  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


J     WRIGHT 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND 

**       "FIGHTING    JOE" 

General  Joe  Hooker,  the  fourth  com- 
mander of  the  noble  but  unfortunate 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  appointed  to 
that  position  by  President  Lincoln,  in 
January,  1863.  General  Scott,  for  some 
reason,  disliked  Hooker  and  would  not 
appoint  him.  Hooker,  after  some  months 
of  discouraging  waiting,  decided  to  re- 
turn to  California,  and  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  Captain  Hooker,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  President  began  the  fol- 
lowing speech:  "Mr.  President,  my  friend 
makes  a  mistake.  I  am  not  Captain 
Hooker,  but  was  once  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hooker  of  the  regular  Army.  I  was 
lately  a  farmer  in  California,  but  since 
the  rebellion  broke  out  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  into  service,  but  I  find  I  am  not 
wanted. 

"I  am  about  to  return  home;  but  be- 
fore going.  I  was  anxious  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  you,  and  express  my  wishes  for 
your   persona)   welfare   and   success  in 

quelling  this  rebellion.  And  I  want  to 
say  to  you  a  word  more. 

"I  was  at  Bull  Run  the  other  day,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  no  vanity  in  me  to 
say,  I  am  a  d — d  sight  better  general 
than  you  had  on  the  field." 

This  was  said,  not  in  the  tone  of  a 
braggart,  but  of  a  man  who  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Hooker  did  not 
return  to  California,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
Captain  Hooker  was  Brigadier-General 
Hooker,  and  "Fighting  Joe"  was  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
ficient Generals  of  the  Union  Army. 
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Famous  a,st,,.  *ivf  <^  fr. 


Born  at  J      , Date    : 

Died  at     ,  .  .  , Date    : 

Father    : , Mother : 

Married  (l) ,.(2) 

Children 


Children 
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